were covered with brain-racking formulas in which were
calculated with infallible precision "the most frequent cases,"
the "average deviation" and even the "average error/'
At one time the pages of books on biology were redo-
lent of woods and meadows: the breath was felt of the mil-
lions of living creatures that inhabit the land, the air and
water; a multicoloured, beckoning, and somewhat myste-
rious world lived in all its scintillating beauty in the books
of the great zoologists and botanists. What a naive., Utopian
time that was! Later,, books on biology became more like
textbooks on algebra.
The philosopher Kant had said long before this that
science was science to the extent that it included mathe-
matics; and so the geneticists proudly asserted that only
thanks to their efforts was the frivolous biology of the olden
days beginning to become a real, exact science.
At that time genetics was still young. Many biologists
recalled with amazement its recent, unexpected and sensation-
al appearance "like the appearance of a meteor in the starry
sky." Pompous and masterful, it hewed a path for itself
through the thickets of the old science of biology. Its very
history looked unusual. We heard of a long-deceased Catholic
monk whom the geneticists regarded as the founder of their
doctrine. His name was surrounded with legendary fame.
When we were at school, in our battles with Saucepan, we had
not even heard of the -existence of "that monk. And not only
schoolboys. A few years ago, any scientist in the world would
have been very much surprised had he been asked if he had
heard of Mendel.
But how did this controversy about the power of man
arise? When did it arise? Clearly, it must have arisen long
before our time. Perhaps it was in the time of De Candolle?
Or of Mendel? Or perhaps earlier?
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